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holiday news makes TV an emptier wasteland,, We generally dine to it. Diner was good, 
anyway. But my mind wandered, one of the items only being worth attention. 

It occurs to me that the letter to "Allen", if it interested you at all, might stand 
some amplification, including about me, and I might make a few notes for the Journal file. 
Besides, I don’t feel well enough yet for much of anything else. 

The worthwhile item was the CBS (no HBC news tonight, not with the Bose Bowl Games) 

TV footage from Hanoi. Tel Taylor compared the Hanoi bombing with living through the 
^ondon blitz. There aro large expances of no visible damage, but where we carpet bombed, 
nothing in ■ Li ondon was ever like it<> And the lale minister saying how everyone, not just 
Vietnamese, asked him "why" and how he said neither then nor now has he an answer. 

Eric Sereried paid Dick Greggry the supreme compliment of lifting one of his lines, 
gruesome in context. Back some years ago when we were in a small group, Dick said Hero 
was a much— misunderstood cat. xi e was not heartless and indifferent to fiddle while itorae 
burnedo He was celebrating; the world's first ubran— renewal project. He was burning me slums. 
Severehead described our bombing of Hanoi and Bapihong as an urban— renewal project! 

Allen Sayler, in common with many of us, found that working for the Senate Civil 
liberties Committee (language of the resolution. Violations of Free Speech and the Rights 
of Labor, the line I carried at the top of each cover ) , found it made subsequent employ- 
ment, especially in the McCarthy era, not easy. He went into TV repairing. (Carl Bernstein’s 
father, Al, who had worked with ■ u il on several committees and the largest curse, helped 
Max L<j>wenstein with his book hn the FBI, was one of several who opened laundromats. Carl 
doesn t recal^Li it, but he was raised on my eggs and fowl.) 

Bert wheeler's daughter Frances' worked for out committee, 1 think as a volunteer. 

To her it had more significance than the investigation her father kb was then running, of 
the railroads, where Lil was assiaimt editor and indexer. Frances was a great girl. She was 
about my age, lived at home, and many a late night, when I could barely drag, I drove her 
almost to Bethesda only to then drive back almost to the Capitol, where lived. Allen's 
first marriage failed. xl e and Frances then married. J -t was a fine marriage, despite the 
economic problems. Allen and all his inplaws got along very well. 

He was kind of dismayed that x would not get a TV. Hot only did neither Lil nor I 
want one, from ..’hat we saw when we visa ted, .but we felt it was one oi the things we needed 
least. We had an unfinished home and a plant to complete. 

Suddenly Frances developed •wane.-. :c of the lymph glands. Bh< • < a A 'xvnv 

,-t tie National Institute of Health. Allen took it harder than j. remember a nan taming 
anything. His second family was small, i.e., the kids were young, one an infant. His 
octogenarian mother, who looked and acted 20 years younger, came down to take care of 
them all. They'd come up weekends, and the kids loved the farm. Even before Frances' 
trouble was diagnosed. 

One weekend he pulled in with a TV, The last or the Red Hot Zeniths, the oesL 1 
ever had. The one with the round tube. One of the Wheeler sons decided to get a new set 
and Allen wanted us to have one, so that is how we got hooked to- the "news . In xnose 
days there was even decent drama, if you watched the programs with care and perception. 

One of the Wheelers bought a Phoenix radio or TV station, asked Allen to be his sales 
manager (after Frances' death), and Alien did well, but found it sterile, Skx Bo, ne 
went back to college for an advanced degree and became a schoolteacher, beating whatever 
security charge the extremists brought against him. He is happily remarried again. We see 
him when he is east, for he looks us up more than those who live nearby and with wnom lil 
and I were both closer in those old days. 

Idly thinking of the great waste that TV is, which brought this back to mind, and 
seeing Tel Taylor, which again reminded of those days, my mine, got to wandering abour tnem. 

I don't think I ever told you why LaFolIete was so damned mad at me. And I've mentioned 
Pat Jackson without explanation. 

Gardner J ackson, who had been publicity vhairman of the Saeco-Vanzetti committee, was 
then legislative representative of Labor's “on-Partisan league, or J ohn lewis' lobbyist. 

Pat was or was close to an alcoholic. But a real gregarious guy, made for a lobbyist. Had 
a pretty good head, too. Ho come from a wsALthy vis , as 11 If... f. si, who had been ^ehorah 
Sachs, of Denver. Dode, as she was called, was never fond oi me, always connecting me with 
Pat's nnrrvinoR on and never knowing what I could not tell her, that 1 was the only from 



her point of view good influence on him, especially summers, when she was away with their 
kids, on the Gape, more so after LaFollete got me. 

Bob Lamb in particular (his widow, Helen, married Corliss Jjlomont) of the senior 
and scholarly members of the staff wanted to investigate agricultrual conditions in 
^alifo, where the Okies and Arld.es had gone, most of all the so-called Associated farmers, 
the corporate bastSrds who were a combination agricultural national Association of 1-lfrs and 
vigilantes mixed. Bob, who had been a professor of something at Williams, and Helen, of 
whose background I recall little, were researchers. Sounded great to me as to Pat. Only 
neither LaPollette nor FDR wanted the investigation continued. We'd always gotten along 
on su b mi n i n al appropriations, as you might imagine. I scrounged, a fair proportion of our 
supplies. 


Except maybe for a couple of typists, l was the junior on the entire staff. And Brash! 

I didn t give a damn what FDR or LaF felt about continuing tye work. They had political 


considerations 


p.ve 

to worry 


bout. 1 didn t. Pat, who had been active in earlier efforts to 


same way. So, we decided that the 
armers investigation. FDR and the chairman 


unionise agricultural labor in the south, felt ti 
committee should bo continued for the Associated 

were formidable, opponents. (l never discussed it with LaP and never flaunted it. But I 
had no doubt he knew* And burned. For him it was by then a liability whenit came to campaign 
contributions.) 

¥e could do nothing about LaF’s opposition, and he didn't dare let it be known publicly, 
for then Labor would have burned. 

FDR was easy. I got Paul Y. Anderson to ask him the right questions at a news conference 
and FDR was hooked. It would have been safer to condemn motherhood in those days! So, he 


was on recoi 


xn lavor. 


The real problem was 


votes in the Senate. When I started working on this 


with Pat, who by then was staying drunk, his wife simmering in Mass., LaP trumped up cahrges 
to fire me. Actually, he couldn 


i 


to Farm Security, where I 


olio ciC 


but I didn't 

nistrative assistant to the Administra— 

xun 0 t even try. I 
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tor, later Henry Wallace's campaign manager when he ran third-party, so - 
spent full and unpaid time working with Pat. For the most part this meant point and priming 
him, t h i nk ing for him and keeping him' from getting too drunk during the day. Each morning 


I'd pick him up at his Earle Bldg office (.now X thin the 


rner Bldg. Geres restaurant 


was in the basement, I think, in your day, if its name had not by then changed.) u e 
would be pretty rocky from the night before. I regulated my drinking and Idl was very 
tolerant and understanding. First stop would be the liquor store on the other corner of 
12 and E for a pint of Bacardi light he could pocket without it showing too much, then, 
generally, to the Hill. 

He was good, he was effective, he was persuasive. Jle did a great job. But our count 
showed that despite everything we were short on the vote. There were two things that swung 
it. Pad 'he not been too drunk when he did both, I'd never have been able to talk him into 
either. For a reason 1 don t now ramember, he had a blood feud going with Bert Wheeler. - 
(Montana, mines, remember? And miners?) I don't remember how I got him to do it, but he 
did bury the hatched and Bert agreed to vote our way and help as - he could. I don t know 
why we never tried to get x ’ ranees to help, but as I recall, we didn't. Still didn It look 
like we had it. So, I dreamed up the weirdest thing yet. I got Pat to make a serious PITCH, 
and x mean a real one, when he was hopelessly and objectionably drunk, to old Cotton Ed 
Smith, of Bouth Carolina. If you don't remember him, I wont try to do justice to the old 
tootintootin racist orator now. We waited until just before the vote, when Smith would 
not have time to thin!'; of cool off. The fire and brimstone that poured out of that foul 
mouth! It was incredible, even in that day of that kind of vile oratory! Excessive beyond 
description. Wild, irrational, poisonous and virulently anti-labor. 

There were some weak, psecudo-liberals , like Lou Schwellehbach, to whom FDR had dared 
give the word. We knew from Lou, who told us frankly the spot he was in. Well, after 
that Smith oration, nobody pretending to be a liberal of any hue dared align with him. 

Where he didn t make it politically too great a liability, he so turned stomachs that we 
got votes we were sure we'd never get, from Senators really opposed to the investigation. 

i was about 24 then. This was still part of my education, ~t was a great experience. 

1 learned much from it. And despite the purging of the staff £lwas only the first) and 
bringing in a bunch of weak-kneed liberals and scholarly Milquetoasts, despite the diluting 



by all the many pressures, it was a good investigation, if you were away then, -this is 
what Steinback handled so magbificently in Grapes of Wrath, 

Then and later is when 1 got to know Harry Bridges, I think Lou Goldstein, a younger 
assistant, and a number of other westOcoast labor leaders, who came to Washington, We used 
to booze and dine together. I was usually the chauffeur, 

I remember one night we were in -a favority place, a bootleg Italian restaurant, ho, 
not bootleg liquor, bootleg food. This was a great chef who was broke and a waiter. So, 
after he finished waiting table he^had this three-room basement on 19th south of M, west 
side, in which, he served the best Italian food. One night, when with tiie late V’ito karcantonio 


group, we were discussing how to fight some pending gnti- 


and a relatively large, for us 

labor legislation whose chances were better because of the "defense” needs, the Limey 
pulled a great line, and Harold Pritchett, of the woodworkers (called Woodchuck) were 
in disagreement, Harjyblew up and said to Harold, "You* b. - the kind of Marxist who would 
use his political knowledge to make a killing on Wall Street,” I forgot what was finally 
decided, but I know there was a strike. It was decided upon in my apartment, Mare was living 
with me, Lil then keeping a separate room for when he was in Washington, 

I guess that deal on Cotton Ed. was the beginning of the kind of approach I have 
since come to think of as "intellectual judo”, 

Marc, who with Taf*£, alone voted against Korea, was a close friend and a wise one 
from whom I also learned much. As a kid he had been LaGuardia* s campaign manager. He 
xame from the East Harlem Italian ghetto. Surviving it was in itself an accomplishment. 


He had an odd 


Lationsm;. 


I Icier, because I drove him to and from the 


White House. Getting him up on time was a major project. He had diabetes, had to inject 
his own insulin, and then load certain times lapses before he required other things, of 
which I remember organe juice. He read all night, after drinking until the joints closed. 

(I have a long apprenticeship of sleeplessness!) I had to get him there. Even when 1 was 
not helping him, when i load my own work to do, I’d take him to the Capitol and we'd 
have breakfast together, I met many of the more prominent of that day. The kind of tiling I 
often saw was, again, educational in how tilings work. Joe Martin, the GOP E use leader, 
was as opposed to getting involved in Europe as Marc, but for different reasons. He’d get 
all kinds of stuff given to him and leaked to him that he dicin^t dare use. So, he'd feed it 
to Marc, who did use it,... I did enough drinking, enough fighting, enough eating and just 
killing time, with enough rough, tough and wise old pols to learn a bit young. More fun 
when they were drunk. I usually avoided the last stage, for I generally drove. I could tell 
sorae hair-raisers, but they are not relevant. 


mart, had no funds and no real staff. I was 

' t long 


Marc, who was gutsy as possible, and as 
his investigator. 

In those days Bill Powell was a high thing as nnlo vance. it wasn't long before 
Mark gave me the nickname Philes. This came from my personal files, which, were the best 
private ones in town on native fascists of all hues and accents, and the things I did for 
him. The most spectacular was tracing a Dies committee report to its source, faithfully ' 
reproduced, with all grama tical error and plain careless typos, like my own. On the other 


- > ~ K 
J ike on the 


jena-mease deoate. 


i don t Know xl xt makes 


3IT 


nterence co confess tit 


non 


recall ever holding 


any deep personal" hatreds. If I did, however, the two men from whom Marc had to get his 
time would have been worth. Sol Bloom was foreign Relations Committee chairman and controlled 


tiie 


pro-administration time. Ham 


3h, 


OJ. 


Laches s County 


I’DPu’s Congressman, 


■anicii 


J " L & 


minority 


lumber < 


tns opposition’ s. He’d have been glad to give Marc all the time he wanted only 

aerica Pirsters. Marc figured he could work Ham, 


■Tp* 1 < 


there was great competition 
who enjoyed it when that East ^arleia accent wound up and let go, and figured Marc might 


hxm vmat 


swing one or so votes from the liberal doubtfuls. So, Marc asked me to learn for 
he might want to know about Sol Bloom. 

Personally, Bloom was prime candidate for chief of the Judenrat if this country needed 
any. % was a rotten, stuffed-shirt, rich-bastard Jewish faker.Put out all those retreads 

L in tribute to himself. 


•tip 


os united States history. 


difficult job. He had a daughter Vera. 


So did Mussolini, who found it no handicap when it came to awarding a prise 


sue lancxea her an artist. 

it she was 


daughter of the chairman of 


foreign Relations Committee. A nastier mind than mine- 
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or Marc s 


mignt have eonsxcb 


■eel ai 


OPIL OS c 


The debate was fiery, lasting long into the night, Marc had 
record in time on such a debate, more unusual because kxss he was 

Vo 


.hat must have been 
the only member of 


Ame xcan liabor x'arty in tiie mouse. When he was unloading on Wendell Wilikie as the barefoot 


o oy 


oi txu 

TJ. 


bill ties and Ms time ran, he lokk 


..ncx 


ci - c sscix— ana ^cc "Gnus 0 

he was passionate. And those who considered themselves liberl wanted to debate him. 
After he finished I went around to the cloakroom to pick him up* ¥e were having supper 
One of the older Democratic members whose name I can t remember, a very dignified 


whose 
licii I 


;ace x can still see, 
:as waiting. One of th 
defeated as 


rith his 


loqgo 


knew him - was sitting near 


two men to whom he g ve the same advice I can 1 


together 
looking 
the door 

remember. The second was Gore, defeated as a dove Senator last election. He was then a 
youngish ‘miijr^;-, n ... "hie old illr :• .11 d. taM over and said, approximately, "Son, when 
are you going to learn never to ask i-^a-rcantonio to yield?” Gore said that he wanted to 
say something. Old man said, "Yes, but if you ask him to yield he will , and then where 
will you be?" Marc had mincemeated him and the other fellow. 

It was quite a night. The bil 

came up to him in the House dining room to congratulate him o: 

were sincere. They dicta, t have to. u e was, small and Harlem accented as he was. Ion 
his party, a very effective speaker. 


those who disagreed with * arc 
Ms presentation. They 


While I’m off on this 


.sign-relations lick, there is one on FDR I want to record. 


Marc had spent most of the night reading Sandberg’s -Lincoln, he was addicted to both. 
And people like Love joy. I got him up in plenty of time to keep Ms appointment with 


it the White House. He b 


to be allowed tc 


rg just 15 minutes. He pulled that 


Ld, 


"I’ll get 


'in in the next round 


three more times. The last time, hardly awake, he sa: 

and just rolled over. We barely made it, luck 1 wasn’t stopped by a cop. xi e must have 

ite on the old State 


been late when he got into FDR’s office for I delivered him 


DO tri: 


OhLClg 3X0.0 

was ashen 


uij.0 cl p y'0-L.H Gieiv^Ii L/ c 


ne 


"c the manat e 
Li e J ci gone to 

ii uiiG end, i> o avoia j_ogj_S-LciGion, ne ^ go X3. u 
Unlxhe most 01 tlie times, lie Syici notnang xoi* s v/ni. 


rathe_ long* When lie came out he 
Ai arc s Gar gg*.l Giia g , 
an executive order on it* 

m T-. 


A -e 


me the story* 1®R had opene 


i Ukj s Gunnecio j-iieii n?; mcxcl 

by saying, "Mahk, yuah boy Mussolini is behaving himself. If 
he stays that way, I think I can guarantee Mm eritrea and Somiland" . So, tMs was before 
Musso got too deeply involved in European fighting® 

Mark was the staunchest anti-fascist , a e was called a Communist (he wasn’t). His 


have spoken that way Marc never understood, Mor can i. 

There was one exception among the pro-Mussolinis of whom I know. CMromello ran a 


small Italian pastry shop on the borthwest corner of Second Ave and 116 St. Mark lived 
toward the west of it. He always stopped off for coffee before going home. There were a 
half-dozen marble and metal round tables, Chiromello was a staunch Marc partisan. And he 
had a brother who was one of Mussolini ’ s bodyguards! C dicta, t speak a word of English. 



